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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE BIRTH-DAY PROPHECY. 
A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


(Continued. ) | 


ir was on a dark, cold and stormy night in De- 
cember, that a tall, well-formed, and athletic young 
man, Was seen pursuing his rapid way, through driv- 
ing hail and wind, along the open Mall of Boston. 
His cloak was drawn closely around him, but it was | 
evident that he carried something beneath its am- 
ple folds. His face bore feartul evidence to the 
long silent sufferings of a heart too strong to break— 
but no sigh escaped his lips—not a word revealed to! 
man the agonies which God alone could know, and 
heaven alone relieve. He traversed the desolate 
scene like one who felt that its lifeless gloom was 
reciprocated by the despair of his own bosom—yet 
he paused not to look around him, like the heroes 
of romance, to soliloquise and contemplate. The 
night was too cold for sentimental musings, and his 
business too urgent to admit delay. Rapidly he hur- 
ried up the State-house hill, without pausing to ob- 
serve the prospect; with a hurried step he descend- 
ed on the opposite side, and the unoccupied walks 
of Leverett-street echoed his lonely tread as he ap- 
proached that livimg charnel-house, that abode of 
deathless death, the general prison of pious New- 
England, where misfortune suffers the penalty of 
crime, and puritanic rancour gluts its relentless ven- 
geance on the helpless sufferings of the husband, 
torn from his unprovided family—the widow, who 
has rendered up to nefarious extortion the last pit- 
tance of her penury; and the unprotected orphan, 
who knows no guardian, no helper in this wide 
world of sorrow. From time immemorial every 


thing in New-England has been conducted ona 


system of deceptive appearances, which has often 
leluded even those whose sagacity should have 
pierced through the guise oPhypocrisy. When the 
high-hearted aborigines were exterminated by those 
Calvinistic cut-throats, Caurch, and Standish, the 
banner of the holy cross sanctified countless atroci- 
ties, and the unrighteous cause of a few persecuted 
persecutors unblushingly claimed the protection of 
the nIGHEST and Most Mencirvi! When men 
have nobly attempted to redeem their honour, at 
the risk of existence, from the aspersions of the dri- 
velling blasphemer, they have been vilely incarce- 
rated to preserve the peace of the commonwealth ; 
but, when the unfortunate have been cajoled into 


sbligations to leprosied hypocrites, the laws of “ ho- | 


lie puritanisme”’ have doomed them to the cell of 
the felon. Even the very buildings of Yankee-land 
partake of the people’s character; beautiful without, 
like painted sepulchres, but loathsome as Sainte 
Pelagio or the Concirgerie, within! There is scarce 
ly a more noble building in Boston, externally, than 
the Leverett street prison; but the interior is like 
the gloom of hell—Heated throughout by a furnace 
far beneath, resounding to groans and lamentations. 
it stands in the centre of the proudest and most re- 
ligious, and most aristocratic of American cities, a 
glorious monument to puritanic piety, and, the bless- 
ed refuge from the contaminating cares of this most 


| sainted fathers of New-England, yet there are some, 
HI 
Ht 
|| rated assertions, and demonstrate the falsity of long 
established dogmas. 
| believe and asseverate, that a more misguided, un- 


Jevil-mi minded world! Though it is the infectious ma-| 


nia of the age to laud the Plymouth pilgrims, the 


(blessed be our liberty !) who dare to impugn reite- 
There are those who dare to 


|forgiving, and sanguinary people never stained the 
neg earth with footsteps of blood than the 

first settlers of Massachusetts. From the evil 
‘thoughts and deeds of a crowned king, good Lord 
deliver us! but to be preserved from the domination 
of a thousand-headed republican Cerberus, it would 
be almost pardonable to supplicate the mercy of the 
Biack Prince himself. 

The young man entered the outer court of the 
prison with a firm step, but a shuddering heart; for 
it was the first time that his foot had ever touched 
the unhallowed precincts of the house of oppression. 
‘** Who are you?”’ said the surly keeper, turning on 
him a face moulded after the pattern of a bulldog, 
and whirling his bloated body around in his cushion- 
ed chair, as he lounged before a blazing fire, which 
shed a lucid ght on the ungathered fragments of a 
late roisterous revel. ‘ Charles Elwyn!” said the 
young man, mournfully. ‘“ And you want to see 
your mother, I] suppose. Well, she’s safely locked 
up and sound asleep, 1’ll be sworn, but she’!] dream 
that she is free, and that will do just as well. You 
can’t see her to-night, young man ; it’s late.”” “* But 
I must see her to-night,’ cried the unfortunate 
youth ; “ and if your heart is not more callous than 
that of Warren Lincoln, or filled with more evil 
thoughts than that of the demi-devil, Henry Low, 
you will grant my request. I come to liberate the 
woman who gave me birth from the iron grasp of 
the relentless persecutor—she must not abide here 
another night. Can you deny my prayer? Are you 
notasont” ‘ Well!” growled the somewhat pa- 
cified monster, “ where’s the money!” ‘ Here! 
here it is—count it out,”’ said Charles, with a bound- 
ing heart and a tremulous voice. The sullen keeper 
scrutinized every note, and weighed every coin with 
a nice equipoise, which would have done honour to 
the unsteady balance of justice in our courts of law, 
and, by degrees, his rigid features relaxed as he 
slowly deposited the money in his pocket, rose from 
his bed arm-chair, and released an immense bundle 
of keys from the wall. ‘‘ Well, come,” said he, in 
a tone of voice that sounded something like human ; 
‘** ] should not like to have my mother here neither, 
though I have not seen her these twenty long years 
Come on.” 

The pragmatical portglaire, unconsciously sym- 
‘pathising with young Elwyn, led the w ay through 
ja gloomy passage, down a long flight of granite 
|Stairs, across a walled court beneath the open air, 
‘and up three flights of broad, dinty steps, each of 
'which was guarded at the top by thick oaken doors, 
| interwoven with iron, and adorned with massive 
locks and chains, which would have defied the skill 
land patience of Baron Trenck, or Stephen Bur- 
/Toughs, the iron mask to break. Then they entered, 
every door being carefully locked behind, upon a 
|long narrow gallery, having double-barred grated 
| windows at each extremity, on either side of which 


4 : 7h 
"were the airless, dingy, and filthy cells of respecta 


ble men, who were thus cut off from their families, 
deprived of the benefit of their labours, “ debarred 
the common sun and air,”’ and doomed to wear away 
those precious hours, which could never be restored, 
because ill-fortune had thrown them into the dan- 
ger of unfeeling wretches, whose malignity would 
excite the scorn even of the pitiless Lord Erie 
Charles shuddered as he passed. As each heavy 
door closed behind him with a booming sound, 
which was deeply echoed by the long, arched pas- 
sages, he felt what it was to be deprived of free- 
dom, and subjected to the measureless infliction o1 
fiendlike passions, gifted with “ a little brief au- 
thority.””. The morose Argus of this prison-house 
had not speken since he left the outer court till now 
The asperity, the hacknied hardihood of his nature, 
seemed to be mollified by some of those reminis 
cences or unaccountable associations, which never 
entirely cease to influence even those who have 
wandered the farthest from the path of virtue. He 
stopped and said, “ young man, I do not know you ; 
but this I know, you are a good son, and a dutiful, 
kind-hearted child, is a glory to humanity. Your 
mother has been in this prison but twenty-fou 
hours; on what account came she here? You, 1 
have heard, are poor; how have you liberated her? 
Nay, nay, be not affronted, young man! I don’t ask 
out of curiosity, but a feeling of—of interest.” 

“ Then | will answer,” said Charles Elwyn, “ for 
the least tincture of kindness in a jailor is like the 
rainbow of the deluge, a glorious evidence that hu 
man nature cannot be utterly abandoned. Mrs. El 
wyn, on the death of her husband, committed the 
administration of his property into the hands of hei 
father. For years he refused to give her any ac 
count of it. She left his house and placed me at an 
academy, where 1 was supported by her labour 
When prepared, I was sent to college, and main- 
tained there by her industry, assisted by the trifling 
exertions which I was able to make. But her health 
failed at last, and she was obliged to contract a few 
debts on the security of my property, the titles of 
which were lodged in my grandfather's hands. A 
few days since the old man died, after a long yea 
of suffe ring and raving madness—the madness of a 
burning conscience—which, I hope, will atone, in 
soine degree, for all the evils which he has inflicted 
on me and mine. On the examination of bis papers 
the deed of my father’s estate, the titles, the ledger, 
every paper, in fine, which had been lodged in his 
hands, could not be found! He had destroyed 
them !”’ 

‘A curse light on him in his grave! may his 
name be a hissing and a by-word!”’ said the Leve 
rett keeper 

** Let him rest! J will not curse him though he 
has ruined me. Well, all my expectations were 
blasted—I was a beggar! We had looked forward 
to this hour for the redemption of our aflairs—now 
all was lost. Having defrauded me out of the hard 
earned wealth of my father—having built his son a 
splendid house out of the ready money which he 
brought home from the settlement of his accounts 
having driven his widowed daughter frou home and 
protection by his cruelty to her fatherless child— 
having persecuted, with relentless malice, the son 


‘ . , ) l favourite | 
f his own once beloved a fa te daurchter. te 
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cause he resembled his unfortunate father—having ; to appal the stoutest heart. Before our troops had |! mounted him, the word ran through the ranks, “‘ we 


done all this and more—much more that is unname- 
able, he died, and left a legacy to Mrs. Elwyn, ont 
of his immense and ill-bestowed opulence, of—fifty 
dollars, payable in one year!” 

** T wish I had bim under lock and key a hundred 
feet below !” growled the Leverett keeper. 

“* Til news is soon published,” continued Charles. 
« My mother’s creditors soon heard of this termina- 
tion of all her expectations ; but, with the excep- 
tion of Henry Low, to whom she owed the exact 
amount of the legacy, they all, with own accord, re-, 
ceipted her account, well knowing that injustice had | 
deprived her of the capacity of satisfying their legal | 
But Henry Low was actuated by a diabo-| 


claims. 


even time to form, a most destructive fire was 
poured in upon them. But although our officers | 
were skilful and our men brave, these advantages 
availed but little. As soon as they could form, they 
charged the enemy with spirit, but with very little 


well-aimed rifles from an unseen foe. The savages, 
too, understood the fatal consequences that would 
ensue to our troops from the destruction of the offi- 
cers; and perhaps so many never before fell, in 
proportion to the number of men killed. Captain 
P., abrave and valuable officer, who was in com 
mand, soon found his comrades falling in every di- | 
rection; and understanding the policy of the sava- 


lic rancour; an Algerine savageness of heart; which | ges, took the precaution, shortly after the engage- 
delighted in distress, and rioted in oppression.—| ment commenced, to disguise himself, in a way, as 


Though my mother offered him the whole amount || he lnGecened Gin weiter of Gils entiche. Ghat caved bie in this part of the paper, to do which we would 


of her legacy, yet he would not accept it—he would 


P o @) > >» Tee > 7 . . ° ° ¢ 
not waita single hour. Behold the result!” Young) his jieutenant, and running back to his tent, threw 
Elwyn turned away as he concluded, overpowered | 


by anguish. ‘ Lead on!” said he, ‘ I am not well.” 
«1 fear you have sacrificed something to liberate 
your mother,”’ observed the keeper, with more emo- 


tion than appeared upon his countenance. 


life. He gave the command for a few minutes to 


off his military hat, and, supplying its place with a 


||common one, at the same time covering his regi 


mentals with an old great coat, returned to his 
command, and by that means escaped the fate that 


| awaited the larger portion of his brother officers. 


have business on hand!” 

At the battle of Germantown, General Wayne 
rode his gallant roan—and, in charging the enemy, 
his horse received a wound in his head, and fell, as 
was supposed, dead. Two days after, the roan re- 


effect, and often only to become surer victims to) turned to the American camp, not materially in 


jured, and was again fit for service. 





REPOSITORY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
An Allegory. 


We are pleased to receive the following ingenious 
article, especially as it happens to fill up a space 


otherwise have been somewhat straitened. We 
agree with the writer upon the efficacy of conden 
sation. 

Mr. Morris—I have always thought, that the 
great secret of success, in every pursuit, is the con- 
densation of power. To this was Bonaparte in 
debted for his splendid victories ; and in literature, 


“ No—no !” replied Charles hastily, “ I have no-|! Our forces, I believe, numbered considerably less | 25! Wat, It has often been the means of conferring 


thing to sacrifice. Leadon!” and he drew his cloak 
closer around him, as he followed bis rugged, but 
not unfeeling guide, to his parent’s dismal cell. 


The jailer dashed the massive key into the iron) 


door, twice turned the grating lock, bade Charles 
enter the cell, and hastily retired to the farther end 
of the gallery, where he awaited the departure of 
his prisoner. Charles rushed into the dreadful abode 
of his only parent, snatched her from the squalid bed 
on which she was lying, told her hurriedly that she 
was free, gave her fresh clothing from beneath his 
cloak, and hastened her away from the gloomy 
dwelling of oppression to the joyous air of heaven. 
(Te be continued.) 
| 





ANECDOTES OF THE REVOLUTION. | 
\\ 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


Knvian Tarfare. 
Tue memorable battle that took place between | 
the American army under General St. Clair and | 


than two thousand men, nearly one half of whom 
were victims to savage fury. After such dreadful | 
havoc, and finding it impossible to keep up the 
unequal conflict, a retreat was sounded. The field 
of battle was covered with the dead and wounded— 
nearly the whole of the camp equipage fell into the 
hands of the savages—and the mass of booty which 
presented itself to them, was the only thing that 
saved the remnant of the army from utter destruc- 
tion. Their attention was so much occupied with 
this, that in the scramble to enrich themselves by 
collecting the spoil, and stripping the slain, they 


suffered their enemy to withdraw with but little 


molestation. This is supposed to have been the 


|; most signal and fatal defeat ever experienced in 


America from the Indians. 
FROM THE VILLAGE RECORD. 


An anecdote has been related to me, of a cha- 


‘racter so extraordinary, that I think it ought to be | pularity is over. 


It comes from a source entitled to per- . 
During the revolutionary war, two 


recorded. 
fect credit. 


immortality. The neglect of it, on the contrary, 
has condemned many a genius to speedy oblivion, 
or prevented him from acquiring any thing more 
than temporary fame, who, had he observed more 
prudence, might have lived in the minds of poste 
rity with the greatest. Had Milton dissipated his 
talents in numerous small compositions instead of 
collecting all the force of his genius, and the stores 
of his learning for the production of Paradise Lost, 
he would, long before this, have been forgotten. I 
think also, that if Byron had not sent forth his effu- 


|| sions so rapidly, his fame would have been of a more 


permanent kind than it will prove to be. I might also 
add, if our countryman, the author of the Spy, would 
but condense the labour of three such novels as his 
latest into one, even though he could not publish so 
frequently, his works would be more worthy of a 


||second and third perusal, and would be more read, 


and longer admired, after their first fashionable po 
I was lately musing on this sub 
ject, and, as musers often do in the long and sultry 
days of June, I fell asleep; and lo! I dreamed a 


the Indians, (which I believe was in the year 1791,) | British soldiers, of the army of Lord Cornwallis, | dream. I imagined that I was on Mount Parnassus, 
is a theme still fresh in the minds of many people. | went into a house and abused a young woman in a) Where I saw Apollo engaged in an employment, 


It was attended with the slaughter of a large por- 


cruel and most shameful manner. A third soldier, | 


which I at first thought very singular. He was 


tion of our troops, of a great many distinguished | jy going into the house, met them coming out, and heating a large furnace. Beside it were piled an im 
officers, and with the total discomfiture of the sur-) knew them. The girl acquitted him of all blame, |mense number of volumes, and I soon learned, that 
vivors, who left the ground in dismay and confu-! hut he was imprisoned because he refused to dis- \the Divinity, by a certain alehymical process, was 


sion. It has been appropriately denominated Sy. | 
Clair’s defeat. 


All that portion of country which lies northwest py a court-martial, to die. When on the gallows,' furnace, he threw into it the works of Homer. 


close the names of the offenders. Every art was 


about to convert such of them as were susceptible 


' tried, but in vain—and at length he was condemned, of it into gold. After hehad sufficiently heated the 


Ss 


of the Ohio river, was then called the Northwestern) [ord Cornwallis, surprised at his pertinacity, rode | little smoke arose, and so little dross was drawn 


Territory, and was an entire wilderness. In their | 
advance into the interior, the troops had to encoun- | 
ter numberless difficulties and hardships. The’ 
savages, though numerous and warlike, continued | 
to retreat until our army had reached a position | 
which was best calculated to expose them to a fierce 

attack, whilst their own undisciplined hordes were | 
concealed in thickets, and sheltered by the forest. | 
And notwithstanding our troops, as they advanced, | 
saw many Indian signs of deadly hostility, and had | 
proceeded several hundred miles into a trackless || 
wilderness, they still suffered themselves to be) 
ambushed, and taken by surprise. The savages | 


had collected, as was supposed, to the number of) stated, but they deserve to be remembered: General poems of Milton underwent the next trial. 


four or five thousand ; having completely surround- 
ed our army, who, not suspecting so sudden an at- 
tack, were unprepared for immediate action. As 
the morning dawned on the day of the battle, the 
Indians, being in readiness, commenced their attack 
with the war-whoop, a scream sufficiently terrific . 


near him— 

“Campbell,” said he, ‘“ what a fool you are to) 
die thus' Disclose the names of the guilty men, | 
and you shall be immediately released ; otherwise 
you have not five minutes to live.”’ 

«You are in an enemy’s country, my lord,” re- 
plied Campbell, “you can better spare one man) 
than two.” 

Finally adhering to his purpose, he died. 

Does history furnish a similar instance of such 
strange devotion fora mistaken point of honour? | 


I do not recollect to have seen the following facts | 


Washington had two favourite horses—one a large. 
and elegant parade horse, of a chesnut colour, high- 
spirited, and of a gallant carriage—this horse had 
belonged to the British army ; his other was smaller, 
of a sorrel colour, which he used always to ride in 
time of action—so that, whenever the general , 


/Latinized words. 


away, that I concluded they would bring forth near 

ly their original weight in the precious metal. They 
were soon converted into bright and solid ingots 
But what was my surprise, when they were put int: 
the balance, to see they weighed far more than when 
in their former state. The books seemed to have 
been composed of a substance whose intrinsic vir 

tues were more and more developed as they were 
tried, and whose substance was increased as well as 
purified, by the process. The works of Virgil were 
thrown in next. The result was nearly similar, 
though the gold produced was ‘ess in quantity, and 
had not so great an appearance of solidity. The 
The 
smoke which arose was greater than in the two for 

mer instances, and it was accompanied with explo- 
sions, which, in sound, strangely resembled long 
These works, however, gained 
by the change in the same manner as the other two 

Shakspeare’s turn came next, and when his volumes 
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were committed to the fiery receptacle, I was start- 
led to see the cloud of smoke they sent forth, 
accompanied with a kind of bombastic explosion. 
A great quantity of dross—so much, indeed, that I 
feared nothing would be left—flowed off. It was 
of a dull, dirty appearance. My apprehensions were 
removed, however, on seeing the proceeds of the 
operation. The parts of Shakspeare capable of be- 
ing alchymized were so valuable, that notwithstand- 
ing the quantity of alloy which had been excluded, 
the weight was wonderfully increased. The masses 
of gold, though as pure and brilliant as any, were of 
rough, fantastic forms, and a number ef dull, looking 
lumps adhered to them. I at first took them for 
pebbles, which the heat had failed to separate from 
the rest, but on close examination I found they were 


gems which only wanted polishing. After this, none | 


of the books consigned to the fire possessed the in- 


creasing virtue. Some few small volumes brought | 
forth ounce for ounce, but no more; and except | 


those, all fell short in a greater or less degree. By- 


ron’s works underwent considerable reduction ; but | 
the gold they produced was fine and brilliant, ex- | 


cept one or two ingots, which bore black spots the 
fire could not wholly purify. When Wordsworth’s 
poems were thrown in, there arose a mist, which 
had a mystifying etlect upon my feelings. This be- 


ing dissipated, Apoilo took from the turnace some- | 
thing sv small, that I was obliged to use my micros- | 


cope to make out whatit was. With the aid of this 
I saw a little gold rattle, which seemed intended 


for the hands of a Lilliputian baby. Though ex- | 


ceedingly duninutive, it must be owned it was won- 
derfully pretty. The next poet whose works were 


brought to the fiery ordeal was Southey. His vo- | 


lumes were so numerous that I feared Apollo would 
never get them ail deposited. This, however, was 
at length accomplished, and the hissing and sput- 
tering that ensued cannot be described—such a 
quantity of froth issued from the mouth of the fur- 
nace, that it looked like a brewer's tub. All this 
being over, Apollo scraped from the bottom of the 
receptacle a small quantity of gold leaf. One of 
the muses, who was present, questioned its quality, 
and asserted it was only copper. At this Apollo 
held it up to the light to examine it more closely; 
when a little breath of wind carried it away, and it 
was lost. This set us all laughing, and I, among the 
rest, exercised my risibles so heartily, that, to use 
the words of John Bunyan, “I awoke, and lo, it 
was a dream !” Xx 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE MOCKING BIRD. 

The following account of the mocking bird is ex- 
tracted from Colonel Aippesley’s Travels in South 
America :—‘‘ The mocking bird, a native of these 
immense forests, gave me a decisive proof of its 
power of utterance, and its capability of articulating 
two or more syllables, with such ciearness of sound 
and expression as to astonish all who heard it. On 
iscending the Apure, our people had, as usual, land- 
ed to cook their suppers, and to prepare food for the 


consumption of the following day. The night had | 


been wholly spent on shore by both officers and men. 
Phe hammock in which I slept was suspended be- 
tween two large trees at some height from the 
ground, and to windward of the fires. At day-break, | 
when I awoke, having occasion to speak to one of 
the officers, and not seeing him near me, I called 
aloud his name. I called a second time, when I 
was told that he was gone down to our boat. In a} 
few seconds after, I heard a voice similar to my 
own, repeating equally loud, ‘ Denis! Denis! De- 
nis!’ with the usual pause between. This call 
‘aptain Denis himself distinctly heard, thought it 


;mine, and answered that he would be with me di- 
‘rectly; and from the constant repetition, he imagined 
‘that the nature of his business must be urgent, and 
hurried accordingly. Several of the non-commis- 
sioned officers, who also heard the call, directed 
others to pass the word for Captain Denis, as the 
Colonel wanted him. Our eyes and ears being at 
length directed to the spot, we discovered that my 
obliging, attentive, and repeating friend, was sitting 
in the form of a bird, on the upper branch of a tall 
tree near me, from whence he soon took his flight, 


making the very woods re-echo with the name of 


” 


Denis. 





A SERENADE. 


Love, art thou waking or sleeping ’ 

Shadows with morning should flee : 

| Love, art thou smiling or weeping ! 
Open thy lattice to me! 

Sunlight each sorrow beguiling, 

Youth should be fearless and free 

| O, when all nature is smiling, 

Wilt thou not smile upon me ? 


Think of our last blissful meeting 
Sunshine dissolving in tears ; 

O, when love's pulses are beating, 
Moments are precious as years 
Think of the hope that, soft-wiling, 
Lured me, unbidden, to thee: — 

O, when all nature is smiling, 
Wilt thou not smile upon me ? 


Roses, thy temples once wreathing, 
Now on my bosom lie dead, 

In their pale beauty still breathing 
Fragrance of hours that have fled 
Thus, through my heart sweetly thrilling 

Memory whispers to me, 
“O, when all nature is smiling, 
* Ella will smile upon thee.” 





A FRAGMENT 

Follow him, if you have a heart to do it, as he 
staggers along, now and then licking the ground, 
till he reaches his once peaceful home. “ He’s 
coming,” cry the little innocents, as they look 
through the window, but it is not the cry of joy, that 
welcomes the parent as he approaches his tender 
family—ah, no! it is the cry of fear—of horror. See 
them flee from him as from a monster—look at the 
broken-hearted mother, as she takes up her affright 
ed boy and bathes him with her tears.‘ Ah,” says 
she to her children, “ your father once loved you- 
once he loved me—he was a kind husband, ‘anda 
provident parent; but now we are forsaken; your 
little tender feet feel the nipping frost; your bodies 
shiver with cold; your tattered ch thes are falling 
from you, and I have no new ones to give; you are 
hungry, but I have no bread for you; the necessities 
of lite your father was once wont to bring home t 
cheer our hearts, are now changed for the bottle, 
iwhich some demon had furnished him with, per 
haps as the reward of his day’s labour. O crue! 
employer! come and behold the fruits of your ini 
quity ; see the miseries entailed upon the Wretched 
mother, and the worse than fatherless children, by 
your thirst of gain!” Let the imagination upply 
the remaining part of the aw/ul picture 





MERCY. 

The mercy of God is a fountain open to all. It 
branches out into many streams: there is a fulness 
in it to meet all our wants; there is mercy to par- 
|don our sins ; mercy to subdue our iniquities, to heal 
our backslidings, to bear with our infirmities, to re- 
‘store us to dignity, to meet us at the grave, to sup- 
port and comfort us while passing through that dark 
'valley, and to conduct us safe into the presence of 
God ; where the effects of that mercy will terminate 
jin * fulness of joy for ever.”’ Twenty-six times in 
jone Psalm, David celebrates this truth—that God’s 
mercy endureth for ever. 


FEATHER BEDS. 

The want of feathers is altogether artificial, aris 
ing from a disregard of the physical and moral well 
being of infants and children; and he who has the 
good fortune never to have been accustomed to a 
feather bed, will never in health need or desire one 
nor in sickness, except in cases of great morbid ir 
ritation, or excessive sensibility, or some disease m 
which the pressure of a hard or elastic substance 
might occasion pain. But when a rational regard 
to the preservation of health shall pervade the com 
munity, feathers will no more be used without ne 
cessity, or medical advice, than ardent spirits will 
be swallowed without the same necessity or advice 
The physician has frequent occasion to see persons 
who are heated, sweated, and enfeebled by sleep 


| ing on feathers, as if from a fit of sickness, enervated 
dispirited, relaxed, and miserable Med. Intel! 





HEALTH AND MONEY 
There is this difference between health and mx 


| ney: money is the most envied, but the least en 
| joyed ; health is the most enjoyed, but the least en 


vied; and this superiority of the latter is still more 
obvious, when we reflect that the poorest man 
would not part with health for money, but that the 
richest would gladly part with theirmoney for health 





WARM WEATHER 
A gentleman happening to remark, one intensely 
hot evening, that parliament would soon be dis 
solred, a young lady immediately added, ** so shall 
we all, if this weather continues.” 


COMMUNICATED BY THE PROPRIETOR 
Those persons who are tond of viewing a splendid 





display of Roses, can now be gratified by visiting 
the Linnwan Botanic Garden at Flushing. The 
whole collection covers a large expanse of ground 
and comprises more than six hundred varieties, s¢ 
lected from the most celebrated collections throug): 
out the world; and many fine varieties have also 
been originated by the proprietor, Every variety 
has its name attached, and the whole forms a dis 
play seldom equalled in any country 
Among the move interesting plants in this coll 

tion are the Cinnamon, Cassia, Coffee, Bread Fruit 
Mango, Guava, Banana in flowers, Plantain, Mam 
mee, Alligator Pear, Rose Apple, Granadilla of five 
species, Annatto, Fustic, Gum Guiacum, Greet 
and Bohea Tea, Black Pepper, Pine Apple in flower 
f, Calothamous Quadrifida in fower, Me 
trosideros Lanceolata in flower, Gloxinia Speciosa 
mm flows r, Sacre ! Banyan ot lid 1, Alstra mera Pe 


and inf 


legrina in flower, Amaryllis Longiloli 1, Re ging and 
Rutilans, a/l shew Nut, Bohan Upas 
f Java, Red Lac of China, Sour Sop, Cherimoyei 
Rinvon of India, Cocoa Nut, Arim Bicolor, 
fanksia, six species; Melastoma, several species ; 
the Ebony, Mahogany, Logwood, and Braziletto 
wood, M inchineel, Amarvilis Gigantea, Buonapat 
», Gloriosa Superba, Cyrtanthus, two spe 


flower ; the C; 


and 


> 


tia Junce 
cies ; True Caper, Strelitzia, two species ; Cocoloba 
two species; Cookia Punctata, Mexican Calabash 
Tree, Cotton Tree of Colombia, Dillenia Speciosa 
Venus’ Fly Trap, Epacris Grandiffora in flower, 
Monsonia, three species, in flower ; Erica Grandiffo 

ra in flower; Fuchsia, nine species; Mexican and 
Brazilian Schinus ; Gardenia, above twenty species 

Wax Flower of China, Hibiscus, Rosa Sinensis 
different varieties, in flower ; Hovenia Duleis, Ya 

pan Tea, New Zealand Tea, Paraguay Tea, thc 
Peonia Whitleji, Humei and Fragrans, being three 
very splendid species from China, now im flower— 
the Cactus Speciosissimus, which recently flowered 
for the first and only time in this state. Also, 2/0 
varieties of Geraniums ; 53 varieties of the Carmel 

lia or Japan Rose, and the Double White Rocket 

now in flower for the first time in onr country 
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THE CASKET. 





FROM THE CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 


Thoughts on Matrimony. 


Wuy do not people think a little, before they 
enter on so hazardous a step ? 
do they link themselves! What responsibility do 
they take upon them! What a long waste of care 
do they plunge into!....... I fancied some one 
interrupted me just then, and asked, if the com- 


panionship of an attached, sincere, and loving | 


friend ; if the tenderness and anxiety of one con- 
stant heart, when there is no other in the world 
that has sympathies for us; if the fidelity of one, 
who would undergo all difficulties, and encounter 
all dangers, to serve us; whose soul is one with 
ours; whose wishes exist but to agree with our 
own ; whose countenance derives delight as ours is 
animated ; whose tears fall with ours ; whose smile 
glows as our own is awakened ; whose bosom is the 
depository of our woes ; whose voice breathes our 
consolation ; whose kindness is ever ready, with 
its gentle admonition, to warn us from the danger- 
ous impulses of impatience, anger, or disappointed 
pride; who makes up to us by her blandishments, 
what the envious, niggardly world, denies to our 
merits ; who praises us when none else will; who 
comforts us when all beside mock at us; who 
sooths us when all reject us ; who raises us up when 
man tramples on us I say, I fancied some- 
body asked me— If all this support, consolation, 
and friendship, are to be found in the person of a 
wife, how can any one of sense or feeling dare to 
cast a slurupon the name of matrimony?” Ay, but 


} 


To what anxieties | 


with the certain chance of the parties wishing | hand, it is frequently the case that he behaves with 
themselves separated, before they have become | the utmost attention, and shows himself sensible of 
‘man and wife four and twenty hours. Why then| the advantages he has gained ; but any feeling of 
did not the children cbject? Parents cannot shackle love must be out of the question. 


the mind. 


Yes, but they can control the actions ; | 


| 


In fact, it is my universal doctrine, that, where 


objections may be dangerous ; the independence of there is no sympathy, there ought to be no alliance ; 


the children may rest in their parents’ hands. 

Here is a picture of selfishness and tyranny! a 
sacrifice by parents of the happiness of their own 
flesh and blood, for the gratification of the preju- 
dice of those who compel it! It is as bad as Aga- 
memnon’s sacrifice of his daughter, if not worse. 

Again; we see girls married because an adyan- 
tageous offer is made ; the gentleman is, perhaps, 
on his part, violently in love, or is in want of a 
person to preside in his establishment ; one that he 
may be proud of—a handsome, accomplished, young 
female: there is, we will suppose, the same dis- 
parity of inclinations, or the same want of conge- 
nality, of which notice has already been taken. It 
is not then to be supposed that their love can be 
mutual ; why then are they husband and wife ? 

But the sage mother wisely reflects, that the 
/prospect of independence, and the respectability 

of the connexion, are too good to be rejected.— 
“The connexion may enable me,” she will say, 
ito marry off my eight other daughters ; who 
|knows? Besides, when they have known each 
‘other a little, I am sure they will be prodigious 
friends—no attachment warmer.”’ It puts me out 
of all patience to hear this; ‘‘ when they have 


known each other!” 


ture has not originally inclined them to do so? Im- 
possible! Such an idea is base—such calculations 
‘on human affections are degrading—and the expe- 


the mentor who favoured me with this interruption, | riment is an outrage on our nature. 


drew the picture of a loving and faithful wife, of | 


an excellent, sensible, and feeling woman. Does 
he forget the thousand, thousand, instances of fri- 


volity, indifference, coldness, ingratitude, disaffec- | 


tion, infidelity, which are every day forced upon 
our notice, to be in vain lamented? What then is 
the reason of such occurrences? This must be the 
question that will lead to their real cause. 

In a word, a marriage is likely to turn out hap- 
pily, or otherwise, according to the choice a man 
makes of a wife. Its chance of success depends 
upon mutual regard, mutual sympathy, mutual taste, 
congeniality of feelings, and no less, also, a parity 
of conditions ; on parity of intellect, not so much. 
With respect to this particular, it is safest that the 
husband should be the more intellectual of the two; 
for then he is sure of being looked up to, and re- 
spected by his wife. If the contrary be the ease— 


as the wife will respect her lord in one instance, | 


she will despise him in the other :—he will be a 
King Log for her to laugh at and impose upon 
Men, and women too, are much to be pitied : it is 
not often they can make a choice of their own; the 
parents frequently make up matches for them; as 
where two families have long known each other, 
and, on account of the intimacy, wish it to be more 
closely cemented by the union of their children 
The mutual affections of these children, it may not 
unfrequently happen, are strong, as they have, pro- 
bably, been brought up in each other’s society ; if 
dut it 
may also be (and often is) the case, that no such 


so, ail will be well enough in the allhance 


affections are in existence ; that the children care 
nothing about each other, and have other affections ; 
that they are thrust neck and shoulders before the 
altar, for no other reason than that their respective 
parents were old friends. No appeal has been 
made to the hearts, to the tastes, the passions, af 
fections, habits, dispositions, tempers, of those who 
are to be riveted to the society of each other. No, 


the alliance is imperative ; and, therefore, attended 


there has been no sort of regard on the part of the 
‘wife, she has been insensibly led into liking and 
honouring her husband : he may have shining ta- 
lents, and his constant study may be to please her : 
she will be ungrateful if she is insensible to the 
last, and will have little good sense if indifferent 
to the first. All women almost are captivated by 
talent, especially those for whose pleasure in parti 
cular its possessor may exert it. Nothing can be 
more delightful to them, because nothing can be 
more flattering ; and flattery is the key to all hearts. 

Want of handsome person, or even of good looks, 
is for the most part forgotten, willingly pardoned 
in the man of talent. The eye of woman does not 
require to be dazzled as well as her mind: (I speak 
of general instances :) the same cannot be said 
with respect to virtuous qualities ; in much 
higher esteem does human vanity hold talent than 


so 


virtue. 

Good looks, combined with vapid intellect, will 
win few women, unless they are equally vapid 
with the object of their admiration. 

I will again admit that instances, and many too, 
might be adduced, of a matrimonial alliance turn- 
ing out satisfactorily, where there has been origi- 
nally no afiection on one side of the parties; (on 
that of the wife :) vet the constant assiduity and 
attentions of her husband have won him the regard 
and fidelity of his partner. But the experiment 
may be a dangerous one ; especially in the case 


‘ 
ot 


a capricieus woman, or of one who is apt to admire 
t ‘ondition of others in preierence to her own 
When such an alliance happens to turn out well, it 
resembles a prize in a lottery, where the blanks 
have au overwhelming preponderance 

Rarely does it happen, where a man marries for 
money merely, and for no pleasing qualities of 
either person or mind, that he makes a good hus 
band. He is too frequently neglectful, and often 
On the other 


a msot sordid and ungratetul ruttian 


Heavens! are hearts to be 
instructed thus to beat for one another, when na-| 


It sometimes happens, I will admit, that, when| 


| prisingly. 


that is, there ought not to be (according to my view 
of the case) any chance incurred of a life of unhap- 
piness, regret, and perhaps dishonour, mutually 
brought upon each other by two human beings, who 
have enough of worldly misery in their single con- 
dition. It may be suggested, that this rule, if it 
were acted upon, would tend to the suspension of 
the greater portion, or perhaps of all matrimonial 
connexions. That I should be sorry for, indeed ; 
nevertheless, I must remain fixed in my opinions. 
Political economists, in these times cf overwhelm 
ing population, would not, I dare say, be very un 
willing to see it partially enforced. 





BRIEF SKETCHES. 





FROM NOTICES OF DISTINGUISHED ACTRESSES 
MISS CATLEY. 

I am now to speak (says Mr. Boaden) of one ot 
those peculiar beings whom nature graces by some 
charm searcely definable, by which all, however, 
are equally fascinated, and which they are destined 
to see pass away never to be replaced. I allude to 
the famous Miss Catley, who had a very brilliant 
and voluble execution, and executed the airs of 
Mandane, if not in the Italian taste, with great neat- 
ness and powerful effect. As to her person and 
countenance, she certainly had no striking charac 
teristics of Mandane Leoni was her Arbaces, whose 
falsetto had unrivalled sweetness, and Reinhold, a 
fine manly singer, and excellent musician, perform 
ed Artabanes. Comus was always a favourite after 
piece with the manager of Covent-Garden Theatre. 
Catley, in Euphrosyne, was a Bacchante of the first 
order; and the song of Sweet Echo was added to 
her business, which Leoni in his falsetto echoed sur 
The Golden Pippin she immortalized by 
her Juno. The Jovial Crew, a worn-out pieasantry 
of a former age, revived in her Rachel, and the bal- 
lad opera existed in her attraction. To those who 
have never heard Miss Catley, I must, as my man- 
ner is, try to give some notion of what was peculiar 
to her. It was the singing of unequalled animal spi- 
rits; it was Mrs. Jordan’s comedy carried into mu 
sic—the something more, that a duller soul cannot 
conceive, and on which a feebler nerve dares not 
venture. Even at the close of her theatrical life 
when consumptive, and but the ghost of her forme: 
self, gasping even for breath, and wasting her little 
remaining vitality in her exertion, she would make 
sometimes a successful attempt at one of her bril 
liant rushes of musical expression, and mingle a 
pleasing astonishment with the pain you were com 
pelled to suffer. No other female singer ever gave 
the slightest notion of her; she was bold, volatile, 
audacious ; mistress of herself, of her talent, and ot 
her audience. But some conception of her brilliant 
impetuous style, may be formed by those who have 
been so happy as to hear Ambrogetti sing the Fin 
ch’an dal vino, in the master-work of Mozart, Don 
Giovanni. Voice he had little, but he had articu 
lation and rapidity, that seldom are found together 
his close shake before returning upon the subject 
and seeming ease, though so exhausted as he must 
have been, remind me of his predecessor of a differ 
ent school, nation, and sex; and Catley, if at all 
conceivable by the present age, will be only found 
in Ambrogetti 

MISS WALPOLE. 

In 1779 Miss Walpole was married to Mr, \tkyns 

of Norfolk. That very charming woman quitte: 
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the stage in consequence ; and gaining the matri- 
monial prize, she certainly left a blank in the theatre. 
I shall not be suspected of any improper feeling, in 
what I am going to say, as if I repined at the rewards 
of merit in any profession, or, in the spirit of worn- 
out despotism, were for confining any talent to a par- 
ticular sphere. I have heard of instances in which 
managers have considered female perfections as al- 
most a property, and have ventured upon even rude 
expostulation with the intended monopoliser of their 





too: yet there was no languor to betray the con- 
straint of a prescribed task; her vivacity always 
charactered as fresh sparkling truth, and even lite 
itself seemed hardly to be so natural as her repre- 
|sentations. 

| Ner did her powers as an actress stop here ; for, 
‘though the accomplished woman of fashion was not 
| within her reach, and the heroine of tragedy was a 





charmers. Perhaps the claim of the public may be) 
yet stronger upon the skill which it has nourished | 
with its applause. For my own part, I should think 
such unions miscalculated. In domestic life, with | 
every splendour around her, the former actress must 
feel a languor, that at first may be taken for ease. | 
but will soon be known to be wretchedness. Talent 
whether it die away or not in its disuse, will want 
the frequent attestation to its pre-eminence to secure | 
self-esteem. The new sphere demands the display 
only of common qualities—the former profession is | 
tor the most part by the proud mentioned with con-| 
tempt, and remembered by her who has left it with | 
asigh. The independent has become dependent 
A queen once said, ‘ my drawing-room will become | 
a green-room.”’ Had I been a great actress in the | 
circle, I would have left it to its splendour, and have | 
disdained to move about it upon sufferance. 
MRS JORDAN 


| 
| 


Certainly no lady in my time was ever so decided- |) 


ly marked out for comic delight. She seemed as} 
if expressly formed to dry up the tears which trage-| 
dy had so long excited, and balance the account| 


between the dramatic sisters, which Garrick alone | 


entirely succeeded to do in his own single person ; | 


for, although his friend Johnson preferred his come- | 
dy, yet his Lear stood unapproached im the records | 
of tragic excellence. | 

The mark of this great actress had been made 
upon all the little caresses of female artifice, that 
inspire confidence, because they presume ingenu- 
ousness : all those sporting enjoyments of bounding 
youth, and whim and eccentricity ; things that are! 
usually done laughing, and provoke the laugh of 
unavoidable sympathy. Her sphere of observation 
had, for the most part, been in the country, and the 
Country Girl, therefore, became her own, in its in- 
nocence or its wantonness, its moodiness under re- 
straint, or its elastic movement when free. Her 
imagination teemed with the notions of such a be- 
ing, and the gestures with which what she said was 
accompanied, spoke a language infinitely more ex 
pressive than words—the latter could give no more 
than the meaning of her mind, the former interpret- 
ed for the whole being. She did not rise to the 
point where comedy attains the dignity of moral 
satire, but humour was her own in all its boundless 
liversity 

Of her beautiful compact figure she had the most 
aptivating use ; its spring, its wild activity, its quick- 
ness of turn. The redundant curls of her hair, half 
showing and half concealing the archness of her 
physiognomy, added to a playfulness, which, even 
as she advanced in life, could not seem otherwise 
than natural and delightful. But all this would have 
been inadequate to her pre-eminence, without that 
bewitching voice which blurted out the tones of vul- 
gar enjoyment, or spleen, or resistance, so as to! 
or flowed in the 
sprightly measures of a joy so exhilarating as to dis 


render even coarseness pleasing, 


pel dullness in an instant: she crowned all this by 
a laugh, so provoking, 
fice so brilliant, that the sight of her was a general 


signal for the most unrestrained delight 


rich and so 7 an expression of 


We know that all this was merely the imitation 
fa reality—her delight must have been not in the 
part but its success—it could at most amuse her, and 
the twentieth repetition of the best written charac- 


i 


yet there was a power of tenderness about her, all 
|but equal to her hilarity. I cannot say that the ex- 
‘terior indicated much sensibility ; (use the term in 
\its restricted sense ;) the charm was in an organ of 
lamazing sweetness, which, when (as in Viola) it 
found a passage musically constructed, poured it 
‘upon the ear in a strain of singular melody. As to 
what may be called the grammatical analysis of a 
passage, by which the construction of it is forcibly 


nad day-dream of her youth, never to be realized, 


' marked, the clauses well detached from each other, 


and yet the whole meaning bound together—there 


was no effort of the sort; the words streamed on) 
it was a land) 





from the beginning to the close 
‘** flowing with milk and honey,” and neither had 


/nor appeared to need the cultivation of art. But de 


lightful as her voice was in speaking, it showed its 


|, quality with rather increase of effect, when, as she 


frequently did, she introduced any ballad story, se 
rious or comic, to a common air, unaccompanied by 
ihe band. The effect of these voluntaries cannot 
be described, nor did I ever hear any thing like 
them. She would begin often in one key, and end 
im another; but every key to her unlocked the ave 
nue to the heart. 
MRS. STEPHEN KEMBLE. 

The stage never in my time exhibited so pure, so 
interesting a candidate as Miss Satchell. Her mo- 
dest timidity—her innocence—the tendermess of her 
tones, and the unaffected alarm that sat upon her 
countenance, won for her at once a high place in the 
public regard, which she cultivated long, and ex- 
tended, under the appellation of Mrs. S. Kemble 
This young lady carried, into a family abounding in 
talent, powers of so peculiar a kind, so perfect, so 
unapproachable, that, if they were inferior as to 
their class, they shared a kindred pre-eminence 
No one ever like her presented the charm of unsus- 
pecting fondness, or that rustic simplicity which, 
removed immeasurably from vulgarity, betrays no- 
thing of the world’s refinement, and is superior to 
its cunning. Double entendre in her presence had 
nothing beyond the single sense that might meet the 
ear of modesty. 
rable counterfeit of what she was, and would pre- 
serve, if language could but do it, her lovely per 
sonation of artless truth. But it may be gathered 
critically in its abstract, by the negative assistance 
of many of its modish imitations. The fancy may 
restore her, or be contented at least with its own 
creation. That of Steele, in one of its softest inspi 
rations, first saw her about the year 1674, on the 
continent of America, fondly bending over a young 
European, whom she had preserved from her bar 
barous countrymen ; she was banqueting him with 
ielicious fruits, and playing with his hair. He called 
the vision Yarico. “‘ateaubriand, a century after 
beheld it with additional charms, and named it Atala 


I have often listened to the mise 





A MISANTHROPIC RECLUSE.—The following inte 

resting passage is from a new English novel called 
Folkland :—** I find among my own thoughts that 
variety and occupation which you only experience 
in your intercourse with others; and I make, like 
the Chinese, my map of the universe consist of a cir 

cle ina square—the circle is my own empire of 
thought and self; and it is to the scanty corners 
which it leaves without, that I banish whatever be- 


longs to the remainder of mankind.” 


ter must be matter of business, and serious business | 


i 

|| FROM THE NOVEL OF ELIZABETH DE BRUCE. 

se 

| The Pangs of Parting. 

| Aw officer being sent to oppose the rebels in Ire 
land, the following interview is supposed to take 

| place between him and the heroine : 





— — — 





** From the chill and pale gray dawn, and long 
before the faint shadowy light could have enabled 
|| any other eye to discern distant objects, had this 
| young woman, kneeling at her high casement, 
| watched the fords of the Oran, and every partial 
| glimpse of the road which the breakings of the 
|ground or the opening trees permitted her to see— 
}to see him return home after he had left her, and 
| again, a weeping interval spent, to see him depart 
|* for ever ;’—as her sad heart whispered, and sunk 


} . 
|| into deeper sadness ;—for who ever parted, for the 


| first time, from the object of devoted and passionate 
and engrossing affection, without feeling that it 
may indeed be—for And, to her, Wolte 
Grahame was the engrossing object of every affe: 


ever! 


tion, loved as they alone can love, whio in life have 
but one interest, one hope—and, in the fulness of 
that, desire and wish) for no other 
* A solitary and unclaimed, but, nevertheless, a 
fair and a happy child—an unregarded, but, till 
now, a light-hearted and happy girl—the past life 
of Elizabeth had been one long milsumuner night's 
dream. She had grown up in solitude and freedom 
her young imagination in the clouds, but her heart 
j}on the dear green earth, finding, in the numerous 
forms of loveliness and delight scattered in hei 
lonely path, objects to excite her natural sensibility, 
and, in the recollection of her lineage, enough to 
nourish in her mind the self-respect and graceful 
pride of true nobility; till Grahame came, and a 
brighter heaven and a yet greener earth unfolded 
and the pride of birth was forgotten m the dearet 
|pride of affection: for to be his, was happier than 


' 
sie 


even her fondest, brightest dreams, and now 
was his 

* Elizabeth had seen her lover cross the fords 
They had already parted. She ‘ turned her eye 
and wept;’ and, when she again looked up, ther 


was no where to be seen that figure which her visi 


could have singled out on the instant among tens ot 
thousands. His companions were slowly crossing 
the moor. Chiding the inadvertence which had 


thus lost sight of him while he might still be seen, 
with | shrinking fi 
this disastrous omen, she was still kneeling at he 


and, ve’ 


sown superstition, mm 
casement, carelessly wrapped in a long white dress 
ing-gown, the of beautiful | 


her hi 
sweeping the floor, her brow resting on her lands 


redundance i 
chill, pale, and trembling, and in the attitude 
heart-struck nment, when her 

de 


painfully true of late to the slightest sound, cang! 


aband ear, evel 


the springy step, the light breathings,—and, start 
ing with an exclamation of transport, the marble 
statue was on the instant touched into life—warmed 
into a bright and glowing form He was come 
again! she would hear his voice, hear him bless 
her, and bid her be of better cheer, and again and 
wain vow to love ber, and think of her every 
hour of the day.’ ”’ 
‘* My Elizabeth! how isthis? Cold, trem! ’ 
half-dressed '!—I must chide you for this! 
«Trembling, but not cold,’ she replied 
do, then—stay and chide me.’ 
« And, in tones yet softer, she whispered 
«How kind was this return! I shall part 
you now with courage so much ftinner—if it must 
he—nay, do not shake your head—I will not talk s 
lly again. But you look so grave!—Oh, sure'y 
you are come to warn me of new evil !—tell it ‘ 
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then—I have courage for it all!—they cannot un- 
marry me!’ 

«<7 trust not,’ said Grahame, smiling, and ca- 
vessing her; ‘folly only—pure folly—brought me 
back, Elizabeth.’ 

“© Ah, rather dear, dear wisdom!’ whispered 
Elizabeth. 

“A fond but silent embrace was interchanged, 
and then followed much anxious domestic discourse, 
with unavailing regrets, passionate adieus, and 
fond and melancholy anticipations, all intermixed. 

«“* Should any emergency arise, my love, from 
the state of my uncle’s affairs, or from our union, 
you may rely for all aid or counsel on our friend 
Gideon, safely and with propriety. He may not 
quite understand you, but he loves you, and me for 
your sake. How many good hearts have you drawn 
to me in giving me your own, Elizabeth! He is 
an honest and honourable man, though not exactly 
after the fashion of this world’s honour ; more shame 
for it, perhaps! And yet, Elizabeth, how in this 
hour it wrings my heart to confide to another, even 
to worthy Gideon, the dear privilege of watching 
over your happiness !’ 

«© « Fear not for me,’ whispered Elizabeth, ‘ while 
this generous wish is yours. The love which makes 
me weak, makes me strong also. Ils and trials 
may await us both ; but happiness—mine—is safe— 
anchored here—in the keeping of honour and affec- 
tion.’ 

«And she rested her head, as if in token of con- 
fidence, on the bosom of herlover. But again the 
woman prevailed. 

** Vet, dearest! if I should live to find you 
changed—estranged !—Let me not think of it.— 
Nay, you shall not smile at my woman’s fears to- 
day.—Kneel with me rather here—where we have 
a thousand times in fondness met, and vowed affec- 
tion never-ending ; and pray to our God to restore 
us to each other with truth unimpaired—love undi- 
minished.’ 


** They breathed this silent prayer on the altar of 


each other’s lips. 

***T can bear to part with you now,’ whispered 
Elizabeth, ‘even to send you hence. Go, then, 
dearest and only friend of your poor Elizabeth ; and 
et us emulate each other in proving that, though 
the ties that hind us may have been rashly formed, 
they were not made to be repented of.’ 

** Pale, very pale, and shivering, but outwardly 


calm, with along silent embrace, she glided out of 


the arms that clasped her, sunk down, and hid 
her face where she had before knelt. And they 
parted !”” 








FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 





guemaiv of Miss Penger. 
Amone the ingenious ladies of the present age, 
Miss Elizabeth Benger obtained a distinguished 
rank ; and, when we cousider the difficulties which, 
in the earlier part of her life, seemed to obstruct her 
progress to literary eminence, we shall be the more 
disposed to wonder at her success; but talent and 

perseverance will overcome great obstacles 
Miss Benger was born at the city of Wells, in 


friends had not a literary turn, and she seemed to be 
debarred from the means of mental cultivation. A 
friend heard her relate, that, in the want of books, 
which she at one time suffered, it was ber common 
practice to plant herself at the window of the only 
bookseller’s shop in the little town which she then 
inhabited, to read the open pages of the new publi- 
cations there displayed, and to return, day after day, 
to examine whether, by good fortune, a leaf of any 
of them might have been tumed over. But the bent 
of her mind was so decided, that a judicious, though 
unlearned friend, prevailed upon her mother, at 
length, to indulge it; and, about the age of twelve, 
she was sent to a boy’s school, to be instructed in 
Latin. At fifteen years of age, she wrote and pub- 
lished a poem, in which, imperfect though it neces- 
| sarily was, marks of opening genius were discovered. 
| About the year 1802, she prevailed upon her mo- 
ther to remove to London, where, principally through 
the zealous friendship of Miss Sarah Wesley, she 
almost immediately found herself ushered into re- 
spectable society. The late Dr. George Gregory, 
| well known in the literary world, and his valued 
‘and excellent wife, were soon among the firmest 
and most affectionate of her friends. By them she 
was gratified with an introduction to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton, of whom she gave, many years after- 
wards, so interesting a memoir; and, soon after, to 
Dr. Aikin and his estimable family. She also be- 
‘came acquainted with Mr. Smirke, the artist, in 
whose accomplished daughter she found a triend, 
‘whose offices of love followed her without remis- 
‘sion to the last. Indeed, her cirele of acquaintance 
extended with her fame, and she was often able te 
‘assemble, round her humble tea-table, names whose 
celebrity would have attracted attention in the 
| proudest saloons of the metropolis 
Early in her literary career, Miss Benger (says 


love, she had every thing to esteem. Of envy or 
jealousy there was not a trace in her composition; 
and her probity, veracity, and honour, were undis- 
puted. Though free from pride, her sense of dig 
nity was such, that no one could fix upon her the 
slightest obligation capable of lowering her in any 
eyes; and her generous propensity to seek those 
most who needed her friendship, rendered her in 
the intercourse of society oftener the obliger than 
the party obliged. No one was more just to the 
characters of others; no one more candid; no one 
more worthy of confidence of every kind. 

We lament that a lady of such merit was (as he: 
friend declares) “ tried by cares, privations and dis 
appointments, and not seldom by unfeeling slights 
and thankless neglect.’’ We also lament that the 
‘ infirmity of her constitution rendered life to he: 
a long disease.”” Yet her existence, by due atten 
tion and temperance, was prolonged to the age ot 
about forty-nine years. 





THE GLEANER. 





TatLors DEFENDED.—A tailor, instead of being 
the ninth part of a man, possesses the qualities ot 
nine men combined in one, as will be seen by the 
following observations :—First, as an economist, he 
cuts his coat according to his cloth; second, asa 
gardener, he is careful of his cabbage; third, as a 
sailor, he sheers off whenever it is proper; fourth, 
as a play-actor, he often brandishes a bare bodkin; 
fifth, asa lawyer, he attends to many suits ; sixth, as 
an executioner, he provides suspenders or gallowses 
for many persons; seventh, as a cook, he is gene- 
rally furnished with a hot goose; eighth, as a she 
riff’s officer, he does much at spunging ; ninth, as a 


| rational and scriptural divine, his great aim is to 


Miss Aikin) was induced to fix her hopes of fame | 


upon the drama, for which her genius appeared in 
some respects peculiarly adapted ; but, after ample 
|. experience of the anxieties, delays, and disappoint- 
‘ments, which in this age sickens the heart of almost 
|every candidate for celebrity in this department, 
she tried her powers in other attempts, and pro- 
duced first her poem on the Abolition of the Slave 
| Trade, and afterwards two novels, published anony- 
mously. All these productions had great merit, but 
wanted something of regular and finished excel- 
lence ; and her success was not decided till she em- 
barked in biography, and published in succession 
her Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, Memoirs 
of John Tobin, and Notices of Klopstock and his 
Friends. Rising to the department of history, she 
| gave to the world the Life of Anne Boleyn, and 


- | Memoirs of Mary, Queen of Scots, and of the Queen 


of Bohemia. These works attained deserved popu- 
larity ; and she would probably have added to her 
| reputation by the Memoirs of Henry [V. of France, 
had longer life been lent to her for their completion. 
But to those who knew her and enjoyed her 
friendship, her writings, though eloquent and beau- 
tiful, were the sinallest part of her merit and her 
attraction. To the warmest, most affectionate, and 
gratetul of human hearts, she united the utmost de- 
licacy and nobleness of sentiment, active benevo- 
lence, which knew no limits but the farthest extent 
of her ability, and a boundless enthusiasm for the 


1778. Her father, late in life, was impelled, by an good and fair wherever she discovered them. Her 
adventurous disposition, to enter the navy; and, at lively imagination lent an inexpressible charm to her 
vength, became a purser. The vicissitudes of his | conversation, which was heightened by an intuitive 
fortune occasioned, during many years, a distressing discernment of character, rare in itself, and still more 
fluctuation in the plans and prospects of his wife and !so in combination with such activity of fancy and 
daughter; and his death abroad, in 1796, Jeft them ardency of feeling. As a companion, whether for 
with a slender provision. For some years after this the graver or the gayer hour, she had few equals; 
event, Elizabeth resided with her mother in Wilt- | and ber perfect kindness of heart and universal syin- 
shire. An ardour for knowledge disclosed itself pathy, rendered her the favourite of both sexes, and 
‘ven in her childhood, and never left her. Her all classes and ages. Witb so much to admire and 


form good habits, for the benefit of himself and 
others. No doubt the subject might be greatly ex- 
tended; but I think enough has been said to d 
away the opprobrium so often cast on the knights 
of the thimble and needle, and to induce the fra 
ternity to unite and contribute a suit of clothes to 
their friend and humble servant. 


Po.isuinGc.—A gentleman jocosely observed to a 
young lady, that he was about to be married, but as 
his affections were divided between Miss Mary 
Brickdust and Miss Betsey Primest:ff, he was at a 
loss which to choose. ‘ I advise you, by all means,’ 
said the lady, ‘‘ to take Miss Brickdust—you want 
polishing.” 


A mopet.—A lady meeting in the street a ge: 
tleman who was frightfully ugly, took him by th 
hand, and led him to the shop of a statuary, to who: 
she said, ‘‘ just like this,” and departed. The gen 
tleman, astonished, asked the meaning of this; the 
statuary answered, the lady has employed me t 
make the figure of the devil ; and as I had no mode/, 
she promised to bring me one. 


RipinG oN HORSERACK.—.A man never feels s 
proud or so sanguine as when he is bounding on the 
back of a fine horse. Cares fly with the first curvet 
and the very sight of a spur is enough to prevent 
one committing suicide. What a magnificent crea 
ture is man, that a brute’s prancing hoof can influ 
ence his temper, or his destiny! and truly, howevei 
little there may be to admire in the rider, few things 
in this admirable world can be conceived more beau- 
tiful than a horse, when the bloody spur has thrust 
some anger in his resentful side—how splendid to 
view him with his flaming eye, his arched neck, and 
his waving tail, rustling like a banner in a bat 
tle !—to see him champing his slavered bridle, and 
sprinkling the snow foam upon the earth, which 
his hasty hoof seems almost as if it scorned to 


touch ' Snortsman’s Maga 
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I There are establishments in this city which afford the very ‘more than an accidental coincidence. Ht would be ditheult 


best facilities, both for fresh and salt water bathing: the ac- 
commodations of these, especially the latter, which is no 


The Washington papers.—The letter of Mr. Sparks, on ||doubt the most beneficial, ought to be daily enjoyed. In 
the subject of the papers and manuscripts of Washington, some countries, private batbs, numerous in proportion to the 


contains some of the most interesting information that any of 
our public jouruals have offered foralongtime. The un- 
published writings of that illustrious man, consisting mostly 
of official and private letters, according to Mr. S, fill fifty 
or sixty folio volumes. The most interesting parts of this 
extensive misceliany are to be seleeted for the press; and 
these selections, accompanied with suitable connecting mat- 
ter, will form a large work of ten or twelve volumes, and will 
be published by subscription. ‘his will not only give a 
most valuable accession to the political writings of America, 
but, considered merely as the production of an accomplished 
author, it will add much to the literary treasures of our 
country. Washington was not possessed of that extensive 
learning, which so few are able to render serviceable in the 
improvement of their natural parts; but still, in the true 
sense of the word, he was an eminent scholar. 
those requisites of ap elegant writer—though he did not fol- 
low the beaten track to acquire them—which itis the object | 


of learning to bestow. ‘This work will throw fresh light upon 


the grandeur of bis character, and show more than ever how | 


matchless were his talents and virtues. Mr. Sparks observes 
that none of the most private documents which his pen pro- 
duced in the stermiest periods of the administration, need 
shun the light, or shrink from the gaze of the public—for 
there are none but will compel us, more than ever, to admire 
his character and reverence his memory. 
writings of Washington will make aus intimately acquainted 


The posthumons | 


with the peculiarities of his disposition, and his intellectual 
habits—they will contain a great fund of that kind of personal 
information, which, when it relates to great men, is ever in 
teresting The private correspondence of Washington was 
wondertully extensive, and the subjects on which it turned 
were no lesa varied Beside letters of business, and those 
from his reguiar correspondents, the number which he re- 
ceived from stranvers, having no relation to his own con- 
cerns, These were from old soldiers, sel 
diers’ and officers’ widows, and persons in distress soliciting 
charitable aid—others trom Europe and different parts of 
America, requesting information on various subjects.—Epis- 
tles of this kind, says Mr. Sparks, he received almost daily ; 
and, obtrusive as they may scem, he never treated them with 
harshness or neglect. He appears to have made it a rule never 
to leave a letter which was respectful in its language unan- 
swered, however humble might be the rank of the writer. 
He was unusually liberal in replying to the calls of charity, 
and was often at considerable pains to obtain such informa- 
tion as was solicited. Could we have a more convincing 
proof of the untiring benevolence of his disposition ? 


Was Immense 


Fourth of July —The anniversary of independence is ap- 
proaching, and its celebration begins to occupy the minds of 
the public. On the fiftieth year of our national jubilee, one 
of the daily editors informed his readers, that, not approving 
of the plan of dining in public on such occasions, he took his 
meal by his own fireside! The example of this gentleman 
certainly possesses mach weight, but we really cannot think 

f following it at such a sultry season, If this editor usually 
finds it necessary to dine by a fireside, on the fourth of July, 
his temperament must be as cold asa | Stor ve! 


Steamboat exrcursions.—This is the season when, as Maw 
worm says, people are fond of making little excrescences into 
the country. The steamboats which run to Flushing, Har- 
lem, Hallett’, Cove, Hoboken, Staten-Island, and Amboy, 
offer excellent facilities to those of our industrious citizens 
who are willing, during a rarely-occurring day of leisure, to 
unbend the mipd from toilsome pursuits. To persons of 
faste, who reside in town, they offer daily opportunities 
of ruralising or botanising, besides the pleasure of the 
aunt. The East river trip, which takes us to the three first 
named places, shows us by the way abundance of scenery, 
which is always picturesque, and sometimes grand and 
striking. Hoboken is, for beauty and salubrity of situation, 
the Paradise of our neighbourhood—we like strong expres- 
sion—but on another account it might be pronounced—but 
mum; here the expression which suggests itself is rather 
too strong “‘ for ears polite.” We hope, however, Hoboken 
may ever be the resort of honourable men, but no more the 
scene of affairs of honour. Staten-Island is a delightful place 
for an hour's ramble, as is also Perth- Amboy, in Jersey.--By 
the by, we must not conclude without mentioning and re- 


He possessed | 


| Vigour 


One thing which 
that 


population, are considered indispensable. 
strongly recommends the use of the bath, is the fact, 
is one of the greatest preservatives of b beauty and heaith. 











Early rising — This is another usage which may be recom 
mended as greatly conducive to health in the summer months 
| A walk on the battery at sunrise, is a luxury within the reach 
of every one who is in a walking condition. We intend 
(soon) to practice our own precept in this Fespect. 








| The Springs —The tashionable watering places are again 


becoming crowded with visiters. Our readers know al! 
about Saratoga, Ballston, Orange, &e. and would aot be 
ledified by any remarks of ours thereon ; but there is another | 
|place, concerning which we can perhaps give them some 
less hacknied information Last season, we scrawled a brief 
account of a mineral spring at Woodbridge, in New-Jersey, 

which is only four miles from Amboy, and twenty -five from 
ithis city; and we would again beg leave to recall it t 
the attention of invalids. The waters are chalybeate, like 
those of Orange Springs, but are thought, by good judges, 
to be superior in quality. This spring is situated in a salu 
brions and beautiful part of the country. 


Female equestrians. —A morning paper, with much proprie- 
ity, recommends to the ladies riding on horseback, as a prac- 
tice which gives strength both to the frame and the nerves. 
We know of no figure more interesting and graceful, than 
that of a female equestrian. 

Americanisms —Two of the most remarkable provincial 
isms of the United States arise from the manner in which 
numbers of our countrymen apply the words ugly and clever— 
the first being used to signify badness, not of person, but of 
heart; and the second, to designate a quality of the heart, 
instead of the head. We lately read ina Jersey paper of a 
person who was so ugly that be knocked down four men, and 
severely brnised them! Now this bangs all the disagreeable 
eflects of an ill exterior that we ever heard or thought of 
We shall hereafter be careful how we suffer our eyes to rest 
upon crooked noses, squinting eyes, and ill favoured coun- 
tenances. We have heard of a person's being so ugly, that, 
on his looking into a mirror—(we hope none such will ever 
look into ours ')—it would immediately crack to pieces! This 
is Very surprising, but not tobe compared with the case above 
mentioned. Only to think '—a man with such au unblessed 
countenance, that the very sight of it—so we must render it, 
according to the rules of English—is sufficient to knock down 
four men, and severely bruise them! The word clever ix 
often as much misapplied. We frequently hear of people 
who are excessively stupid, but very clever, notwithstanding 
We recollect another incongruity of speech frequent in some 
parts of the southern states, which is as ludicrous as the rest 
The words mighty and powerful are there generally used for 
the adverbs very and erceedingly, and in this sense they qua- 
ify almost every adjective. There we often hear of a per 
son's being reduced mighty low by sickness, so that he has 
become powerful weak! Paddy himself never beat this. 


Ludicrous customs.—In the works of travellers and histo 
rians, there is generally nothing which amuses us more than 
things arising from the errors and follies of our species. 
The moralist will perhaps sigh at this, but the million will 
still langh, as we did when we read, among others, of the 
following customs: It was formerly a outa in Egypt for 
the head of a family in which a cat died to shave his left eye- 
brow, in token of grief. In Abyssinia, it is 
entertain a stranger of eminence by assembling a multitude 
of people before his lodging, and setting them to roaring and 





crying, as if in pain, and calling on him for help. What a 
tragic taste the Abyssinians must bave' We marvel that 
the serious drama does not flourish among them. At their 


feasts, they have a person employed to do the honours of the 
table, which he pertorms by preparing huge lumps of food, 
_and thrusting them into the first mouth he finds open '—He 
| who takes the greatest mouthful, and makes the most noise 
‘in eating, is considered the most genteel and graceful ! 
| There is no accounting for tastes. Abyssinia, indeed, if we 
may believe Mr. Bruce, seems to be aclime where absurd 
customs grow spontaneously, and flourish with uncommon 





Each man carries with him, in a bag, a lump of rock salt, 
| cut in the shape of a brick. When two friends meet, each 


commending to all “travelling gentlemen,” and all those very politely presents bis lump for the other to lick! 


fond of excrescences, the Rariton House, a spacious and ele- 


gant hotel at the last-named place, where droppers-in may) ¢,, 


be accommodated in the handsomest style. 
Salt water bathing.—This amusement, if a thing so inadis- 
pensable to health in summer can be called so, should al- 
Ways, at this season, claim the attention of the public. 
think it needless to use any arguments to prove its utility 


Philosophical poets.—It has been remarked, that success- 
I dramatic poets, and those who excel in delineating with 
skill and discrimination a great variety of characters, are 


'generaily mev of philosophic mind, and calm and sedate in 





their manner of living. Of this description were Shakspeare | 


great German poct, Gocthe. This we think is something 


Their mode of salutation is of a piece with the rest. | 


usual to | 


We and Milton, and such io our own times are Scott, and the | 
| the best. 


indeed, 
| he were of such a disposition. 
who gives tree vent to the wild but splendid effusions of his 


for any one to sneceed in that kind of writing, unless 
A poet of Byron's class—one 


| genins, 
‘from his own 
depicts only the wayward and peculiar traits he 


as they arise spontaneously withia him, who writes 


feelings rather than trom observation, and 


discovers 
has less need of that sobriety of thought 


in his own breast, 


which produces calmness and regularity of bile. But one 
who, like those above enumerated, presents us with portraits 
of every diversity of character, and pictures of life in all its 
of human nature, 


variety, must have a general knowledge 





z and unperturbed 
ce with the ele- 


which can be acquired only by perseverit 
observation, and a philosophical acqu 


ments of the human mind, which wens alone, and that only 
with the aid of habits of calm and deep reflection, can attain 
jte. A poet of the above order must have by nature all the 
fire and vividness of imagination necessary to produce the 
loftiest flights, but he must also possess the philosophical skill 
Thus gifted, he will almost of 


necessity assume such habits as confer happiness upon himselt 


to govern and direct them. 
jand benefit upon society. Byron is the poet of feeling and 
| imagination, Pope of philosophy , and Shakspeare and Mi! 
jton eminently of both, 


Another new Leslie, 
Massachusetts, by 
has just been pub! 
have read this interesting work with feelings of delight, and 


novel.—lope or early times in the 
the author of Redwood, a novel in two 
volumes, ished at 205 Broadway. We 
regret that we are under the necessity of deferring a more 
deserving notice of it until a future number. Our avocations 
at present, are urgent, but as soon as leisure will permit, we 


will undertake the pleasing task of pointing out several beau 
tilul passages, which struck us with astonishment and admi 
ration, Io the mean time we strongly recommend it to the 
perusal ot all readers—-but most expecially to the many ladies 
of taste and refinement, whose 


the subseription-book of the Mirror, 


names have so long adorned 


They will read it with 
pride and pleasure. 


Park have been rather dull 
during the past week, with the exception of Mr Kilner’s first 
and Mr. Clarke's benefit. The f eventh How 


aturday t, which the 


Theatre. — Affairs at this house 
appearance, 


anew melo-drama, came out on & 


as 

audience were good natured enough to applan ry 
Chatham Theatre.— Prospects berm to brichten a little at 
This £ 
in his new vocation. 


Chatham. Mr. Megary isthe manager entleman has 


already “ won golden opinions” 


Broadway Theatre.—This is a neat summer establishment 
and has already received a fair share of the public patronage 
An actress to sustain the light comedy heroines, is very much 
wanted. Apropos—it is a wonder that the managers do not 
endeavour to secure the services of Miss Twibill, the young 
itthe Chatham theatre 
little fairy 
ofa high order, and it 


lady who made so successful a deb 
lastsummer. We neversaw a m 
upon the stage, 
is really astonishing that she has been so long permitted to 
remain in obscurity. 





re fascinating 





She possesses talen 


place e to the following com- 





Dam omptu effusions. —We give 
munication, but, verily, we are sorry that the impromptu 
gentlemen did not choose a different ode to translate. This, 
though very pretty, is fit only to be read by old bachelors 
who, having become tired of celibacy, begun to rake up the 
embers of their youthful fires, quote poetry, and look senti 
mental. Those old sioners—(" may St. Nicholas confound 
them ''’)—after they have passed their young days without 
paying due homage to the sex, deserve not the aid of poets 
in their poor attempts to atone in age for their early neglect 





Mr. Morris—A few days ago I was in company with two 
gentlemen who occasionally amuse themselves with writing 
impromptu poetic effusions ; on which occasion they agreed 
to exercise their versifying faculties separately on the same 
subject. As it is amusing to observe how differently the 
same ideas may be embodied by different pens, I give you 
the result of theirlabours. Each, without seeing the produc 
tion of the other till both were finished, put into English 
verse the thirty-fourth ode of Anacreon, the substance of 
which some of your readers may re pall ct. Itis brief, but 
very pretty. One paraphrased it thy 





Nay, fly not, though the snow of year 
Ts white upon these locks of ming 

Nor eoyly shrink with maiden fears 
Because the bloom of youth is thine 

Of all the varied flowers that blow, 
None e’er so gravetully entw ine 

As Rose's blush with Lily's snow, 
When in the festal wreath they joi 











The other version was as follows; 


Why from tbe locks of silvered age 
Shall glowing youth with borror turn 
Why, blooming maid, with scornful rage, 
My beary temples dost thou spurn 
In festal chaplets mark the rose, 
With snowy lilies fondly twine— 
llow chaste is thise—how bright that glows 
Aad why not thus my aye with thine? 














The first is not only more literal, but I think every was 
nM 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
ELIZABETH. 
Hese had filled the cup of Jove 
With sparkiing nectar to the brim ; 
He quaffed it to the queen of love, 
And summoned Hermes up to him. 
‘ Hermes, come here. Now, mark me well, 
“ If e'er you feared this voice of thunder, 
Perform the orders which I tell, 
** Without the shadow of a blunder : 
Go—-take the tendrils of the vine 
* Which blossoias i Elysium’s grove, 
And with them raven ringlets twine 
“ To deck a maiden all must love. 
* Then, from the azure of the sky, 
“In which is fixed a lovely star, 
You'll form the maiden’s beaming eye, 
* To send love's glances from afar. 
To paint her cheeks of purest white, 
‘“* Go—seek the rose of fairest hue, 
‘ Just when Aurora's trembling light 
* Beams gently on its balmy dew. 
And Hebe nectar shall distil 
“ To bathe her lips of richest die ; 
‘Go, Hebe, seek the purest rill 
“ That flows beneath the smiling sky. 
Apollo shall her soul inspire 
“* With harmony divine and sweet— 
And, Orpheus, thou shalt take thy lyre, 
“ And cast it broken at her feet. 
A lovely form let Thetis give, 
“ Light as the summer's early breath ; 
And while a mortal she must live, 
“ Her name shall be Ei:zabeth. 
But when on earth, as queen of love, 
“The maiden shall no more appear, 
Then bring her to our courts above, 
** And she shall dwell a goddess here. 
‘ And, mark me, Venus will attend you, 
“ And Cupid, with his golden bow ; 
Minerva too, her aid shall lend you, 
'« To form this lovely nymph below.” 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


ON HEARING THE CHURCH BELLS CHIME FOR 


EVENING LECTURE. 
Hark ! hear that solemn chime ! 
How rapturous is its spell ! 
It wakes the joy of former time— 
And fills the soul with thoughts sublime, 
To hear its peaceful swell. 
It brings to memory days gone by— 
Recalls the retrospective tear ; 
It bids us mark the moments fly, 
And raise our thoughts to regions high 
From this vain world of fear. 
Maiden and youth assemble there 
To hear the gospel’s sound ; 
And join their hearts in solemn prayer 
When music floats on evening air— 
And all is peace around. 
There consolation fills the breast, 
And hope serene is given ; 
There every fear is lulled to rest— 
And every heart, by sorrow prest, 


Is soothed with thoughts of heaven S.A. 


POR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
TO A VIOLET. 


Though from thy bank of velvet torn, 
Hang not, fair flower, thy drooping crest ; 
On Mary's bosom shalt thou find 
A softer, sweeter bed of rest. 
rhough dove-like zephyrs kiss no more 
Thou shalt inhale love's balmy sigh, 
And shed around thine odour like 
The saint’s pure soul, when death is nigh 
But be thou grateful for that bliss, 
For which in vain a thousand burn; 
And as thou steal’st a sweet from her, 
Give back thy choicest in return 


FLORIAN. 


| ORIGIN OF THE HARP. | 


| 

The harp was known to the ancient Jews, by whom it was pro- I 
bably invented. That instrument, as used by them, may be deemed i 
remarkable tor the great extent of iis scale, in which it is supposed i 
to have surpassed the wodern harp. The Greeks attributed to Apollo i 
the invention of their lyre, because they had no knowledge of the || 
artist from whom it originated. The god was said to have derived || 
the idea of a stringed musical instrument from the twang made by |, 
the bow of bis sister Diana. It undoubtedly differed in form and in |; 
tone from the harp or guitar of our times; but it appears that one of |: 
| the Greek instruments of this kind had forty strings, like a Welsh | 
harp, aud the lyres remaining in aucient sculpture are found without |! 
a neck. 1 
Let the reader compare these hiuts with the fanciful origin stated || 
jin the following melody from the muse of Moore : 


’Tis believed that this harp, that I now wake for thee, 
Was a siren of old, who sang under the sea ; 

And who often, at eve, through the bright b llows roved, 
To meet ow the green shore a youth whom she loved. 


But she loved him in vain, for he left her to weep, 
And in tears all the night the gold ringlets to steep, 
Till heaves looked with pity on true love so warm, 
And changed to this soft harp the sea-maiden’s form ! 


Still her bosom rose tair—still her cheek smiled the same, 
While sea beauties gracefully curled round ber frame ; 
And ber hair, shedding tear-drops from all its bright rings, 
Fell over her white arm, to make the gold strings. 


Hence it came that this soft harp so long hath been known 
To mingle love's language with sorrow’s soft tone, | 
| Till thou didst divide them, aud teach the fond jay i 
To be love when I’m near thee, and grief when away. 1) 
! 





FROM THE MONTREAL HERALD. 
THE POEMS OF ROGERS, OF GLASGOW. 


\ 
In the whole course of our editorial labours in this c.untry, no- | 
| thing has given us more pleasure, than the opportunity we now have || 
of directing the reader’s attention to these poems, which will sbertly | 
be for sale in Montreal. We have long bad the manuscript of the || 
xreater part of them beside us, and have occasionally copied some | 
,of the smaller pieces into our columns. We have been strongly | 
| tempted to extend our quotations, but delayed until we sbould learn | 
| whether the author retained his intention of publishing. A letier 
| from himself, and a privted sheet of the work, brougbt by the So- || 
|phia, gives us the pleasing assurance that such is the case. 
| The title of the forthcoming volume is “ Peter Cornclips, a tale, i 
with songs and other poems.” It is to be published by David Allan | 
,& Co., booksellers at the Cross, Glasgow. If we can depend upon | 
our experience, of the pages of print produced trom @ certain quan- | 
| tity of manuscript, we would say that ihe tale will occupy from fifty | 
| tw sixty pages of the volume It is a most original poem, whether | 
‘we regard the design or execution. Taking it with what we have | 
| seen of the poems, of which the volume will be composed, we have 
!\ no hesitation in saying, that it is worthy of a place beside the pro- 
jductions of Hogg and Cunningham. Like these authors, Rodgers 
| was born in humble life; and we doubt not, that when bis works 
have got into circulation, he will add one to the instances of Scottish | 
peasantry, of which their country have reason to be proud. The 
author has a wite and nine ebildren, whom he has supported for the , 
| last ten years, upoo wages which have vot on an average exceeded 
| thirteen shillings aweek. From the sheet sent us, we select the two | 
oe —— The first is full of beautiiully simple pathos, and 
' 





the second of lively humour. 
* DINNA FORGET.” 
Ain—“* WWhen Adam at first was created.” 


Here, put on thy finger this ring, love ; 1) 
\| And, when thou art far o’er the sea, i} 
| Perhaps to thy mind it will bring, love, | 
Some thought—some remembrance—of mc | 
Our moments of rapture and bliss, love, } 
The haunts where so oft we have met, } 
These tears, and this last parting kiss, love, | 
ft tells thee—O, “ dinna forget !” 


! We might look on yonder fair moon, love 
Oft gazed on by us with deligbt, 
Aud think of each other alone, love, 
At one sacred hour every night: 
i] But, ah! ere she'd rise to thy view, love 
i To me she long, long would be set, 
' Then, look to this token more true, love, 
1] On thy finger—and * dinna forget!” 
Thou mayest meet faces more fair, love, 
} Aud charms more attractive than miue ; 
Be moved by a more winning air, love, 


But, should’st thou a brighter eye see, love ‘ 


Nor gi’e the tongue o’ auld and young 
Occasion tv come o'er folk, 


It’s no through batred 0’ a kiss, 
That I sae plainly tell you this; 
But, losh! I tak’ it sair amiss, 
fo be so teazed before tolk ; 
Behave yoursel’ before foik, 
Lehave yoursel’ before tulk, 
When we're alane ye may tak’ ane, 
But fient a ane before folk. 


I'm sure wi’ you I've been as free 
As ony modest lass shou!d be ; 
But yet, it doespa do to see 
Sic freedom used before folk ; 
Behave yoursel’ betore toik, 
Behave yoursel’ before folh, 
T'll ne'er submit again to in— 
So mind you that—before folk. 


Ye tell me that my face is fair ; 
It may be sae—I diuna care— 
But we'er again gar’t blush sae sair 
As ye hae “une betore folk ; 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 
Nor beat wy cheeks wi’ your mad freaks 
But ay be douce betore tolk. 


Ye tell me that wy lips are sweet— 

Sic tales I doubt are a’ deceit; 

Al ony rate, its bardly meet 
To prie their sweets before folk ; 
Behave voursel’ before f sh, 
Behave yourse!’ betore folk ; 

Gin that’s the case, there’s tune and place 
But surely av betore folk. 


But, gin ye really do insist 

That J should suffer to be kiss'’d, 

Gae, get a license trae the priest, 
Aud mak’ me yours before folk ; 
Behave yoursel’ efore folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 

And when we're ane, baith flesh and bane 
Ye may tak’ ten—before tolk. 





I THINK OF THEE, 
I think of thee when morning springs 
From sleep, with tresses bathed in dew 
Aud, like a young bird, litts her wings 
Ot gladness ow the welkin blue. 
And, when at noon the breath of love 
O'er tlower and stream is wandering frec 
Aad sent in music from the grove, 
I think of thee—I think of thee. 


I think of thee, when soft and wide 
The evening spreads ber robes of light, 
And, like a young and timid bride, 
Sits blushing in the arms of night, 
And, when the moun’s sweet crescent springs 
In light o’er heaven's deep, waveless sea, 
And stars are forth, like blessed things, 
I think of thee—I think of thee. 


I think of thee, when sicep has sealed 
Mine eyes :—thy visioned Leauties gleam 
Through slamber’s veil, like heaven revealed 
In softness through a sieeping siream. 
I thiuk of thee—that eye of faine— 
Those dear locks floatit g dark and free- 
That brow, where beauty writes her name 
On fancy rush :—L think of thee. 





MY HORSE STANDS READY 
My horse stands ready on the way 
My heart as yet is free— 
Now tell me, lady, shali I stay, 
Or sball 1 go from thee ’ 


Too often I have been beeruiled 
To ust a woman's smile ; 

It, like a jack-o’-lamihorn wild, 
Hath led me many a mile. 

My fvot is in the stirrup, dear ; 
My hand upon the mane ; 

Now answer quickly, while I'm here- 
I shall not come again. 

She blushed, and faltered “ will vou stay 
It was enough for me— 

My horse nu iovger stopped the way— 
My heart po more was tree. 











i 


Or ringlets of more glossy jet, 
Let this still thy talisman be, love, 
Look on it, and “ dinna forget!” 


| 
| Or struck by a figure more fine; 
| 
| 


And, oh! when thou writest to me, love 
The sealing impress with this ring ; 

And that a sweet earnest will be, love, 
fo which, with fond bope, I will cling 

That thou to thy vows will be true, love 
That happiness waiteth us yet; 

One parting embrace—now adieu, love— 
This moment Pll never torget ! 


BEHAVE YOURSEL’ BEFORE FOLK. 
Arrn—** Good morrow to your nightcap. 


Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
And dinna he sae rude to me, 

As hiss me sae before folk. 


It wadna gi’e me meikle pain, 

Gin we were seen and beard by nan 

To tak’ a hiss, or grant vou ane; 
Bat, gudesake' no before folk 
Behave yoursel’ betore folk, 
Behave yourse!’ betore folk, 

Whate'er vou do, when out 0° view 
Be cautious ay before folk 





Consider, lad, how folk will crack, 

And what a great affair they'll mab 

0 naething but a simple smack, 
That's gien or taen before folk 
Behave voursel’ before tolk, 
Behave voursel’ befure folk 
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